Every generation regards as natural the institutions to which it is accustomed.
Mankind, it seems, is more easily shocked by the unusual than by the shocking.
R. H. Tawney, Equality, p. 119.
A revolutionary moment in the world's history is a time for revolutions, not for
patching.
Beveridge Report, p. C.
Just as that bargain (with fate) is destined to be reopened in the fields of economics
and politics, so, clearly, law, which is, in its ultimate substance, dependent upon
these, is certain to be profoundly reconstructed in principle.
Harold J. Laski, Parliamentary Government in England, p. 374.
What is the good of developing child guidance, psychiatric social work and
psychotherapy, if the one who is to guide is left without standards ?
Moral commands which can no longer be fulfilled because they have lost touch
with reality, make for an increase in law-breakers and for a diminishing loyalty to
law in general. . . .
To us the question is, therefore, not so much whether we can do without con-
ventions and repressions, but whether we can make clear distinctions between taboos,
which are nothing but a burden to the mind, and reasonable principles without which
a society cannot survive. ... A successful society will economize as much as
possible in the use of prohibitions and repression.
Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis of our Time, pp. 25, 78, 82.
It seems that the primitive elements of criminal law are slower to disappear
than the primitive elements of any other branch of law.
C. K, Allen, Legal Duties, p. <m.
Criminal proceedings are, as compared with civil proceedings, ineffective* For
their very severity detracts from their utility.
A. V. Dicey, Law and Opinion, p. xlvK.
Why, then, generally speaking, have administrative techniques developed ?
Because the rules of the criminal law have been less adequate to meet many of the
complex problems of modern economic society than administrative procedures.
Nathaniel Cantor, Crime and Society, p. 368,
No procedures are regarded as fundamental in an age when men are battling
about the purposes to which they should be devoted. Legal forms are respected
when men feel that they have the great ends of life in common.
Harold J. Laski, Reflections on the Revolution of our Time, pp. 15-16.
The time has probably come for the problems of modern government to be
approached with reference to functions rather than generalised principles.
E. C. S. Wade, Preface to gth ed. of A. V. Dicey, Law of the Constitution, p. xvi,
The doctrine of the separation of powers is not sacrosanct * , . If the particular
task is not suited to the ordinary Courts of Law, it may properly be assigned to some
special tribunal already existing or to be newly created for the purpo.se, which is
better adapted in personnel or procedure.
Report of Committee on Ministers' Powers, pp. 94 5.
The ultimate safeguard of freedom against the power-loving bureaucrat depends
on what kind of people we are.
Barbara Wootton in Can Planning be Democratic?, pp. f>a*3*
The only cure for the insufficiency of science is more science.
Julian Huxley, On Living in a Revolution^ p. 46.